A  SIMI-MONTHIY  REPORT  ON  NEW  D  E  V  E  I  O  P  M  E  N  T  S  , 
TRENDS.  IDEAS.  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  Issues 

Gradual,  local  moves  to  Integration  will 
probably  result  from  the  Supreme  Court’s  recent  rul¬ 
ing.  The  Court  unanimously  placed  in  the  hands  of 
local  federal  judges  the  supervision  of  the  ending  of 
segregation  in  public  schools.  No  time  limit  was  set 
for  its  accomplishment.  The  opinion  ruled  that  all  pro¬ 
visions  of  federal,  state,  or  local  law  requiring  or  per¬ 
mitting  racial  discrimination  in  public  education  must 
yield  to  the  principle  announced  by  the  Court  May  17, 
1954,  that  segregation  in  public  schools  violated  the 
Constitution.  The  opinion  noted  that  the  carrying  out 
of  the  Court’s  ruling  might  require  solution  of  varied 
local  school  problems.  It  placed  primary  responsi¬ 
bility  for  their  solution  on  school  authorities.  'The 
courts,  the  opinion  said,  would  have  to  consider 
whether  the  action  of  school  authorities  in  carrying 
out  the  rulings  was  done  in  good  faith. 

Reactions  to  high  court’s  ruling  were  varied. 
Sen.  Herbert  Lehman,  long-time  foe  of  segregated 
schools,  said  the  Court’s  decision  was  “heartening  in 
its  reaffirmation  of  the  simple  fact  that  the  practice  of 
segregation  in  the  schools,  the  human  indignity  of  it, 
must  come  to  an  end.”  In  Atlanta,  Attorney  General 
Eugene  Cook  of  Georgia  held  that  the  Court  “neither 
gave  a  formula  for  integration  nor  established  machin- 
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ery  for  enforcement.”  He  said  the  ruling  had  “opened 
the  door  for  perhaps  a  century  of  litigation.” 

School  coustructiou  will  beuefit  from  the 
Supreme  Court’s  ruling  on  segregation,  three  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  new  House  subcommittee  agreed.  Reps. 
Augustine  Kelley,  Carroll  Kearns,  and  Frank  'Thomp¬ 
son,  Jr.,  said  they  believed  the  decision  would  help 
them  get  an  acceptable  school  construction  bill  passea. 
“The  Court’s  action  puts  the  question  of  wiping  out 
racial  segregation  in  the  schools  at  the  local  level  for 
a  solution.  So  the  segregation  issue  should  not  enter 
the  school  construction  debate,”  Rep.  Kearns  pointed 
out.  The  new  committee  was  set  up  when  uie  full 
House  Labor  and  Education  Committee  abandoned 
its  efforts  to  work  out  a  satisfactory  school  construc¬ 
tion  bill. 


•  Administration 

.4dniinistrators  mnst  rcscae  the  gifted, 

says  a  new  publication  of  the  Horace  Mann-Lincoln 
Institute  of  School  Experimentation.  Faced  with  con¬ 
flicting  claims  about  which  ways  are  best  for  helping 
the  gifted  (many  of  which  are  not  supported  by  re¬ 
search  findings),  administrators  will  do  well  to  begin 
gathering  data  that  will  help  answer  questions  about 
their  own  schools.  Some  or  these  questions: 

—Can  the  talented  individual  be  adequately  stim¬ 
ulated  by  classmates  of  lesser  ability? 

—Does  the  slower  pace  of  his  classmates  impede  the 
progress  of  the  highly  endowed  student? 

—Does  the  lower  ability  level  of  his  classmates  lower 
his  sights  with  respect  to  his  own  goals,  so  that  he 
becomes  content  with  a  level  of  accomplishment  not 
commensurate  with  his  ability,  but  acceptable  for 
slower  students  in  his  class? 

—Does  keeping  the  talented  youngster  in  the  normal 
classroom  increase  his  self-esteem  through  a  realization 
of  his  superior  abilities?  How  does  it  affect  the  self- 
t'steem  of  his  classmates. 

-Can  school  programs  be  organized  to  provide  ex¬ 
tra  class  experiences  for  the  talented  without  entailing 
excessive  costs? 
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—Is  it  good  practice  to  enrich  a  talented  youngster’s 
program  by  allowing  him  to  carry  more  courses  than 
are  regularly  scheduled? 

—How  can  community  facilities  and  resources  be 
utilized  to  augment  the  opportunities  that  are  provided 
for  the  talented  in  the  regular  classroom? 

—Is  it  possible,  in  small,  regular  classes,  to  provide 
adequately  for  talented  students?  If  so,  what  are  the 
optimum  class  sizes  in  the  various  instructional  fields? 

Planning  for  Talented  Youth,  by  A.  Harry  Passow, 
Miriam  Goldberg,  and  others.  Bureau  of  Publications, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  U.,  525  W.  120th  St.,  N.Y. 
27.  84p.  Paper.  $1. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
What  Makes  an  Executive?  rep.  by  EU  Ginzberg.  Columbia 
17.  Press,  2960  Broadway,  N.Y.  27.  179p.  $3.50.  (Report  of  a 
round-table  discussion  on  executive  potential  and  performance. 
Considered;  childhood  experience  and  executive  potential;  the 
value  of  college  education  for  future  executives;  identification 
of  potential  executives;  other  topics.  Important.) 

•  Teaching  Methods 


If  teachers  force  faster  writing,  they  may 
cause  students  to  write  less  legibly.  After  a  four-year 
study,  U.  of  Wisconsin’s  Committee  for  Research  in 
Handwriting  reports  that  practices  which  cause  a 
pupil  to  change  his  normal  writing  habits  may  lead 
to  less  legible  writing.  “Those  practices  which  initiate 
instruction  in  handwriting  for  all  pupils  regardless  of 
their  de^ee  of  fine  motor  control  of  the  hand,  and 
those  which  emphasize  drills  for  uniformity  of  pres¬ 
sure  and  speed  among  pupils  should  be  deplored.” 
says  the  committee. 

Each  pupil  should  be  allowed  to  seek  his  optimum 
rate  of  writing  as  he  attempts  to  improve  legibility, 
the  committee  believes.  “Speed  drills  designed  to 
achieve  a  uniform  rate  of  writing  appear  to  be  highly 
dubious  writing  practice.”  Elements  of  handwTiting 
are  “relative  and  highly  individual  matters.”  Among 
these  elements,  according  to  the  committee,  are  \\Tit- 
ing  speed,  pressures  applied  during  writing,  and  mo¬ 
tor  control,  or  coordination. 

Qaicki^st  path  to  enrichment  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  grades  is  through  a  collection  of  individualized 
materials.  So  says  Teacher  Anne  Kovach.  Howard 
School,  Dearborn,  Mich.  “Whenever  one  of  my  bright 
ones  ask,  ‘What  is  there  to  do?’  I  reach  in  my  files  and 
bring  out  one  of  my  numerous  manila  folders  or  3  x  5 
card  files  containing  a  special  study  project,”  Miss 
Kovach  writes. 

Information  in  the  booklets  or  card  files  is  planned 
to  broaden  the  child’s  concepts  of  things  the  class  is 
currently  studying  rather  than  to  move  him  ahead. 
“These  materims  are  related  to  the  general  curriculum 
plan  and  are  on  the  level  of  the  grade  the  child  is  in.” 
'The  booklets  and  cards  are  more  than  mere  busy  work; 
they  offer  opportunity  for  research,  problem  solving, 
evaluation,  and  critical  thinking.  'They  are  not  meant 
to  take  the  place  of  the  regular  classroom  work  but  to 
supplemrat  it  and  to  stimulate  self-directed  activities 
of  the  pupil. 


Building  a  file  of  individualized  materials  calls  for 
“an  alert  eye  to  what  you  see  and  read  every  day,” 
Miss  Kovach  points  out.  Daily  newspapers,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  hold  a  wealth  of  material  that  can  be  adapted. 


•  VocationaUindustrial 


Re-examine  tke  preject,  urges  Vincent  Wil¬ 
liams  in  June  School  Shop.  “The  instructor  who  serves 
up  his  projects  with  fanciful  educative  decorations  and 
seasonings  need  never  tear  any  gastronomic  reactions,” 
Mr.  Williams  believes.  “Indeed,  like  the  master  chef, 
the  mere  mention  of  his  name  will  be  sufBcient  to  in- 
\oke  reverent  talk,  smiles  of  satisfaction,  and  general 
agreement  that  he  is  a  ‘swell  teacher.’”  But,  the 
author  warns,  it  is  important  first  of  all  to  use  care  in 
selecting  a  project.  He  suggests  weighing  it  against 
these  questions: 

—Is  the  material  to  be  used  the  most  appropriate 
for  the  design? 

—Does  the  project  embrace  the  “how-to”  operations 
that  are  to  be  taught? 

—Does  the  making  of  the  project  permit  the  student 
to  express  his  individuality? 

—Is  there  opportunity,  in  the  making  of  the  project, 
for  dynamic  group  interaction? 

—Does  the  project  possess  utility  value  or  will  it 
find  its  way  to  the  attic? 

—Will  the  project  permit  students  a  newer  view  of 
design  and  workmanship? 

—Does  the  project  represent  a  logical  component  of 
a  sequence  in  leamingr 

—Is  the  project  representative  of  a  stubborn,  inflex¬ 
ible  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  (part  of  his 
rut)? 

—Is  the  project  so  easy  to  make  that  it  offers  no 
challenges  to  the  student? 


•  School  Plant 


Clas.srooms  need  ^SunglasKes,’’  lighting  en¬ 
gineers  told  a  recent  conference  of  school  planners  at 
U.  of  Michigan.  Recommended:  spc'cially  developed 
neutral  gray  glass  for  windows. 

Purpose  of  the  new  glass  is  to  reduce  drastically 
the  glare  from  daylight  entering  the  working  area. 
According  to  Charles  D.  Gibson,  California  Depart¬ 
ment  of  School  Planning,  the  glass  “offers  no  color 
distortion,  permits  unrestricted  viewing  of  the  outside, 
and  makes  possible  a  360-degree  orientation  of  seating 
within  the  classroom.” 

Geographical  locations  or  climatic  conditions  have 
little  influence  on  the  light  transmitting  qualities  of 
the  glass,  according  to  Mr.  Gibson.  Test  installations 
have  been  made  and  thoroughly  checked  in  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

The  new  glass  is  manufactured  by  the  House  of 
Glass  Co.,  Point  Marion,  Penna. 
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t  Guidance 


Dou  pupils  feol  about  guidance  has  been  de- 
termini  at  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Union  High  School.  Re¬ 
actions  of  a  20X  random  sample  of  8,000  high  school 
boys  and  girls  who  had  “talkea”  with  school  counselors 
about  problems  were  recently  evaluated.  Some  find¬ 
ings: 

—In  general,  the  feeling  of  students  was  positive 
toward  the  help  they  had  received  from  counselors. 
Counseling  seems  to  meet  some  real  felt  need. 

—Students  indicated  that  counselors  were  most  use¬ 
ful  in  assisting  them  to  appraise  their  abilities,  inter¬ 
ests,  and  personalities;  were  least  useful  in  helping 
them  make  progress  in  achieving  their  goals. 

—Students  preferred  counselors  over  parents,  teach¬ 
ers,  deans,  and  friends  as  individuals  to  whom  they 
might  go  for  help  in  choosing  goals. 

—For  help  in  other  areas,  students  favored  parents 
and  counselors  equally.  Both  were  preferred  to  teach¬ 
ers,  deans,  or  friends. 

—Teachers  received  their  strongest  vote  from  stu¬ 
dents  for  help  with  problems  related  to  making  prog¬ 
ress  in  school. 

Complete  findings  of  the  sur\'ey  are  reported  by 
Ralph  E.  Jenson  in  May  Personnel  and  Guidance 
loumal. 


•  The  Learner 


Future  artists  are  hard  to  spot  while  they 
are  still  pupils.  Speaking  before  a  recent  conference 
on  art  education  held  at  Columbia  U.,  Trevor  Thomas 
pointed  out  that  “paper-and-pencil”  tests  are  not  a 
valid  means  for  identifying  gffted  art  students.  Per¬ 
formance  tests  “reveal  the  technically  proficient  stu¬ 
dent,  but  not  necessarily  the  spiritually  or  creatively 
gifted  child,"  he  said. 

Neatness  or  sloppiness  of  drawings  —  “coimnon  cri¬ 
teria  for  such  tests"  —  are  no  criteria  at  all  for  selc*ct- 
ing  the  artistically  gifted  pupil,  according  to  Mr. 
Thomas.  “Few  objective  standards  currently  employed 
by  schools  are  much  good  in  measuring  a  student’s 
artistic  ability,”  he  concluded.  Best  incucations  of  a 
youngster’s  art  ability:  subjective  opinions  of  teachers. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Delinquent  Boys:  The  Culture  of  the  Gang,  by  Albert  K. 
Cohen.  Free  Press,  Glencoe,  III.  202p.  Index.  $3.50.  (Analy- 
vi*  of  the  delinquent  subculture  in  an  attempt  to  account  for 
thU  growing  problem.) 

•  Adult  Education 


What  of  the  o’clock  j«cholar?”  A  look 
at  adult  students  is  taken  by  Martin  Maloney,  North¬ 
western  U.,  in  May  Adult  Leadership.  Having  taught 
.  over  2,000  adults  in  eight  or  ten  subjects,  Mr.  Maloney 
I  finds  these  characteristics  typical  of  the  adult  student: 

The  adult  student  comes  into  a  class  rather  well 
educated.  “I  am  not,  of  course,  referring  here  to  the 


number  of  years  spent  in  classrooms,  but  to  the  results, 
either  of  formal  education  or  of  self-education,”  Mr. 
Maloney  explains.  The  main  educational  deficiency 
is  that  adult  students  do  not  always  know  where  to 
go  to  learn.  “They  come  upon  books  and  classes  and 
I^tures,  it  seems,  more  or  less  by  accident;  for  ‘know¬ 
ing  where  to  go’  is  a  technique  which  must  be  learned, 
which  is  ill-taught  in  most  schools,  if  it  is  taught  at 
all,  and  which  requires  time  to  practice.”  Once  in 
contact  with  the  materials  of  learning,  they  do  very 
well. 

The  adult  student  is  looking  for  something  that  ap¬ 
pears  important  to  him.  These  students  are  not  always 
very  clear  about  what  they  are  seeking,  and  they  are 
not  all  looking  for  the  same  thing.  Often,  Mr.  Maloney 
believes,  the  motive  is  perhaps  not  very  important  in 
the  total  scheme  of  teaching.  “Their  main  concern  is 
to  take  part  in  a  class  whi^  stimulates  them,  excites 
them,  gives  them  a  glimpse  of  a  creative  rather  than 
a  passive  existence.  The  specific  subject  —  whether  it 
is  archaeology  or  freehand  drawing  —  does  not  matter. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
How  to  Lead  Discussions.  Adult  Education  Association,  743  N. 
Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  11,  III.  48p.  Paper.  60c.  (Articles  and 
how-to’s  originally  appearing  in  Adult  Leadership.  Useful.) 


•  Higher  Education 


Who  goes  to  eollege?  At  present,  there  are 
large  numbers  of  students  who  attend  —  and  complete 
—  college  who  have  IQ’s  below  100,  points  out  John 
W.  Gardner,  president  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation. 
.\nd,  he  continues,  “there  are  large  numbers  of  stu¬ 
dents  of  truly  brilliant  intellectual  quality  who  do  not 
attend  college  at  all.”  More  important  than  fixing  the 
percentage  that  should  attend  college,  Mr.  Gardner 
believes,  is  the  task  of  “selecting  those  who  can  profit 
most  from  college.” 

Every  year,  Mr.  Gardner  continues,  great  numbers 
of  youngsters  go  to  college  without  any  clear  convic¬ 
tion  that  they  are  qualified  for  it,  and  without  any 
clear  notion  as  to  what  they  will  get  out  of  it,  “but 
simply  in  pursuance  of  a  vague  notion  that  ‘college  is 
an  opportunity’  that  should  not  be  denied  them.”  This, 
the  author  believes,  makes  no  sense  at  all.  The  root 
of  the  difficulty,  he  says,  is  the  tendency  arbitrarily  to 
define  college  as  a  valuable  experience,  regardless  of 
the  kind  of  program  offered.  Actually,  college  may 
be  a  highly  valuable  experience,  a  barren  experience, 
or  an  injurious  experience,”  Mr.  Gardner  says.  The 
decision  must  be  made  in  terms  of  the  individual’s 
capacities  and  motivations  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
kind  of  education  program  offered  on  the  other. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Engineering  Enrollments  and  Dewros:  1954,  by  William  A. 
jaraez  and  Henry  H.  Armsby.  HEW,  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  27p.  Paper.  25c. 
( Limited  to  institutions  which  confer  engineering  degrees. ) 

"Are  the  Humanities  Worth  Saving?"  by  Joseph  Wood  Krutch. 
Saturday  Review,  June  4, 1955.  25  W.  45th  St.,  N.Y.  36.  20c. 
(First  in  a  series  of  two  discussions.) 
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•  Teacher  Training  and  €irowth 

When  setting  np  in-service  training  pro¬ 
grams,  administrators  face  difficult  problems.  “It 
would  be  desirable  if  a  program  of  in-service  training 
could  come  into  being  as  a  result  of  teacher  demand, 
Ronald  Levy  remarks  in  Progressive  Education.  “How¬ 
ever,”  he  continues,  “to  expect  such  a  phenomenon  is 
highly  utopian.”  He  suggests,  then,  that  administra¬ 
tors  follow  this  procedure: 

—In-service  training  should  be  instituted  on  an  ex¬ 
perimental  basis.  “Its  beginning  structure  should  be 
clearly  given,  but  this  structure  should  be  subject  to 
modification  in  accordance  with  faculty  desires  at 
various  intervals.”  In  fact,  says  Mr.  Levy,  it  should 
be  possible  for  the  faculty  to  completely  reorganize 
or  even  discontinue  the  program  after  a  predeter¬ 
mined  interval  of  time  has  elapsed. 

—The  program  should  be  structured  so  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  some  genuinely  helpful  results  in  the  shortest 
possible  time  and  at  regular  times  thereafter.  “The 
faculty  should  be  able  to  say,  ‘Here  is  what  we  have 
accomplished  in  these  weeks,  and  it  has  helped  our 
job  in  these  ways.’  ” 

—Every  attempt  should  be  made  to  develop  the 
freedom  and  skills  necessary  for  a  full  expression  of 
feelings  on  the  part  of  the  faculty.  “Unless  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  this  characteristic,  surveys,  discussions,  and 
decisions  will  be  invalid,  and  unreliable.” 

—The  program  should  involve  everyone  concerned 
and  attempt  to  broaden  and  deepen  this  involvement. 

Teachers  as  execatives:  A  look  at  four  im^r- 
tant  “executive”  or  managerial  functions  of  the  class¬ 
room  teacher  is  taken  by  G.  Max  Wingo  and  Raliegh 
Schorling.  The  four; 

1.  The  teacher  is  the  manager  of  a  complicated 
physical  environment.  Regardless  of  the  physical  fa¬ 
cilities  of  his  classroom,  the  teacher  must  “manage 
them  in  such  way  that  most  efficient  use  is  obtainea.” 

2.  The  teacher  is  manager  of  a  wide  variety  of 
equipment  and  materials.  The  management  of  sup¬ 
plies  must  be  carefully  organized  so  that  the  teacher 
can  give  attention  to  the  more  creative  aspects  of 
teaching. 

3.  The  teacher,  as  manager,  delegates  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  pupils.  If  the  teacher  is  a  good  manager  and 
knows  how  to  delegate  responsibility,  he  can  set  up  a 
smoothly  functioning  organization  in  a  comparatively 
short  time,  the  authors  point  out. 

4.  The  teacher  is  responsible  for  preparing  and 
transmitting  records  and  reports.  It  is  essential,  say 
the  authors,  for  teachers  to  budget  their  time  so  that 
paper  work  does  not  accumidate  until  they  are 
swamped  and  their  teaching  suffers. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Americana:  As  Taught  to  the  Tune  of  a  Hickory  Stick,  comp, 
by  W.  W.  Liveneood.  Womens  National  Book  Association,  99 
Hudson  St.,  N.Y.  13.  70p.  lUus.  (Selections  from  popular 
elementary  schoolbooks  of  the  past.  Interesting.) 

Summer  Schools  in  France,  19^.  Ambassade  de  France,  972 
5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  21.  32p.  lUus.  Single  copy  free.  (Compre¬ 
hensive  and  useful.) 


New  Clagsroom  Ntateriai 


Classhoom  Aquariums  are  Excitinc  ...  for 
primary  graders.  New  film,  A  Balanced  Aquarium, 
shows  youngsters  how  to  set  up  an  aquarium  .  .  . 
illustrates  balance  of  nature.  Suited  to  elementar> 
and  middle  grades  science  programs.  Write  En¬ 
cyclopedia  Britannica  Films,  1150  Wilmette  Ave., 
Wilmette,  Ill. 

English  Classes  Can  Use  .  .  .  new  paperbound 
edition  of  Hawthorne’s  stories.  Hawthorne’s  Short 
Stories,  ed.  by  Newton  Arvin,  includes  “The 
“Birthmark,”  ‘The  Great  Stone  Face,”  “Ethan 
Brand,”  “The  Wives  of  the  Dead,”  and  20  other 
stories.  Write  Vintage  Books,  .501  Madison  Ave., 
N.Y.  22.  95c. 

To  Help  Pupils  Read  Music  ...  try  using  A 
Song  Approach  to  Music  Reading,  by  Charles 
Leonhard.  Included:  18  familiar  songs  .  .  .  songs 
for  practice  in  reading  music.  Stressed:  learning 
to  read  music  through  singing.  Write  Silver  Bur- 
dett,  45  E.  17th  St.,  N.Y.  3. 

Bookkeeping  Cycle  is  Explained  ...  in  a  new 
scries  of  filmstrips.  Useful  in  preparing,  present¬ 
ing,  summarizing,  and  reviewing  topics.  Specific 
and  simple.  Ea<m  filmstrip  can  be  used  separatel>' 
or  as  a  unit  in  a  series.  All  in  color.  Write  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill,  330  W.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  36.  Set  of  6: 
$35;  each  filmstrip:  $6.50. 

Facts  About  Tobacco  and  Alcohol  .  .  .  are 
given  tc:en-agers  in  What  You  Should  Know  About 
Smoking  ana  Drinking,  by  W.  W.  Bauer  and  Don¬ 
ald  A.  Dukelow.  Described:  known  effects  of 
smoking  and  drinking  on  the  human  system.  Writ¬ 
ten  by  two  outstanding  physicians.  Write  Science 
Research  Associates,  57  W.  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago 
10.  40p.  Paper,  50c. 

How  to  Get  Into  TV  and  Radio  ...  is  described 
in  Acting  Is  a  Bttsiness,  by  Merrill  E.  Joels.  Prac¬ 
tical  advice  on  the  business  aspects  stressed  .  .  . 
“aids  that  make  it  easier”  included.  Hastings 
House,  41  E.  50th  St.,  N.Y.  22.  $2.50. 

A  Look  At  The  Marvels  of  Vision  ...  is  taken 
in  Our  Wonderful  Eyes,  by  lohn  Perry.  Author 
leads  the  reader  to  explore  the  subject  in  clear, 
simple  experiments  .  ,  .  provides  extensive  demon¬ 
stration  of  inductive  thinking.  Illustrated  by  Jeanne 
Bcndick.  Excellent  for  science,  health  classes.  Mc- 
Graw-HiU,  330  W.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  36.  $2.75. 

To  Honor  UN  Tenth  Anniversary  ...  a  new 
paperbound  book  has  just  been  released.  The 
United  Nations  and  How  It  Works,  by  David 
Cushman  Coyle,  tells  clearly  what  UN  is  doing 
over  the  world  .  .  .  points  up  great  problems  it 
faces.  Useful  handbook.  Write  New  American 
Library,  501  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22.  200p.  35c. 

Students  Interested  in  the  Dance  .  .  .  will  be 
delighted  wnth  Dancers  of  the  Ballet,  by  Margaret 
F.  Atkinson  and  May  Hillman.  Included:  biogra¬ 
phies,  anecdotes,  other  information  about  impor¬ 
tant  names  in  the  ballet  world.  Handsome  photo¬ 
graphs.  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  .501  .Madison  Ave.,  N.Y. 
22.  176p.  $3.75. 
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